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THE GRACE OF AN ENDLESS LIFE 


If then you have been raised with Christ.—Colossians 3:1. Read 
verses 1-11. 


St. Paul saw life under the dimensions of eternity. Death had lost 
its sting and the grave its victory. All this he knew because of his 
vision in the Damascus desert. 


Easter will soon have passed with its beauty of message and song. 
Its symphonies of courage, comfort, and hope will have circled the 
globe with its message. But its challenge endures because it is a door 
to the enduring dimension of life. “If you have been raised with 
Christ—set your mind on things that are above.” By the grace of 
God, they do not lie beyond our reach or understanding and St. Paul 
made them the texture of his message, his life, and his death. 


Listen, therefore, this morning for a voice heard across the cen- 
turies. Let every deed be a part of that which has a right to endure 
and let the passing day possess some gleam from beyond the hills of 
time. Live as if you were to live forever. The risen Christ will be 
your comrade and your guide. 


Lord of the radiant and risen life which death had no power to 
hold, grant that this shall be for us also a day of eternal reality. Sus- 
tain us with a sense of the everlasting and unfailing and scatter all 
shadows with the light which death cannot darken; in the name of 
the risen Lord. AMEN. 


—Gaius GLENN Atkins in The Fellowship of Prayer, distributed by the National 
Council of Churches. Used by permission. 











Letters to the Editors 





Segregation Discussion Is Widely Cheered 





“Stirred Shame” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Your March 14 issue is one of the most 
profoundly Christian and socially power- 
ful of any I’ve read in a long time. You 
have done a splendid job of presenting 
the union issue to the church. You have 
done, in my judgment, an even more 
signal service in the presentation of this 
segregation problem by giving Dr. Gilles 
pie’s full statement and then allowing 
such great and high-minded Christians 
as Dr. Miller and Dr. Marion to answer 
the Gillespie paper. I hope this issue is 
widely read and that it makes a deep 
impression and provides a needed chal 
lenge to many. 

I have been committed to the “Chris 
tian position” for some years, but I con- 
fess this issue stirred shame within me 
as I realize I am a part of the disturbing 
system of segregation. 

Pirser M. Lyons, IT] 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


I do wish you had found a place in ihis 
issue to name the 20 or more Mississippi 
Presbyterians who protested this action 
of the synod and who appended their 
names very clearly to a protest, asking 
that their stand be given publicity along 
with Dr. Gillespie’s statement. There 
are too many people ready to tar all 
Mississippians with Dr. Gillespie’s brush. 
Going against the current is difficult anv 
where, but in Mississippi it’s a right 
heavy pull, and any pat on the back helps 
morale, at least. 

Thanks for this wonderful issue. 

NAMPF. 


You have scored again in the issue of 
March 14. I believe we have here the 
modern Southern point of view on this 
matter in the most refined manner of 
presentation. I hope it has a wide circu- 
lation. Both Dr. Miller and Dr. Marion 
are superb in their replies. I do not see 
how it can fail to touch many a con- 
science to the quick and affect conscien- 
tious Southern Christians. 


MINISTER. 
Others said it like this: 
100 copies—Knox- 15—-Athens, Ga. 
ville, Tenn. 15—Rolling Fork, 
50—-Auburn, Ala. Miss. 
100—Anderson, 15—Hazlehurst, 
S. C. Miss. 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
year and two year business courses. 
Preparatory department with 11th, and 
12th grades. Veterans. Moderate 
charges. Scholarships. Self-help. Sum- 
mer school begins June 6, 1955. 


THE REGISTRAR 
Maxton, North Carolina 
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50—Georgetown, 15—-Selma, N. C. 
Ss. C. and many, many 
15—Lexington, Va. more. 
15—Vivian, La. 
COPIES—While they last, copies of 


the March 14 issue are available at the 
following rate: 6 for $1.00 (minimum); 
15 for $2; 50 for $5. 


H-Bomb vs. Integration 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Inclosed find cashier’s check in the 
amount of $1.00 for which please send 
me 6 copies of the March 14 OUTLOOK, 

I would like to make a few remarks 
in connection with this order as follows: 
First; I do not believe in the common 
brotherhood of man and that we are 
made of one blood as proclaimed by quite 
a number of ministers. They say that al! 
races descended from Adam and Eve. 
These two were supposed to be white and 
since like produces like, how could they 
have had Negro children? Impossible, 
Then Cain after having killed his brother 
Abel went into some other land other 
than his own and got himself a wife. 
From this it would seem that there were 
other white people on the earth. 

Now coming down to Noah and his 
family who were the only humans saved 
from the flood, he, Noah, when the fiood 
was over, got beastly drunk. Poor Ham 
who didn’t cover up his drunken father 
is said to have been cursed by him and 
evidently turned black since his de- 
seendants are supposed to be black. 
Where did black Ham then get his wife? 
Did Noah change one of his daughters 
into a black woman? You know there 
must be two blacks to reproduce blacks. 
What about the yellow race? How did 
it come into existence? In the Bible we 
are told that God created the different 
animals and different birds, etc., then he 
told Adam to name the different animals 
and birds, so you see the different ani- 
mals and birds did not spring from a 
common pair, and neither did the races 
of men. 

The Negro’ organization, NAACP, 
backed by Jews and Communists, the 
Executive and Judicial branches of gov- 
ernment, the nine little men, two of 
whom were character witnesses for the 
traitor Alger Hiss, to say nothing about 
the other members of the Supreme Court, 
some of our intellectuals (college pro- 
fessors) and quite a number of renegade 
so-called Christian ministers are at war 
with the real Southern white people, try- 
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ing to destroy us. In fact, they are try. 
ing to destroy all real white people 
whether they are North, South, East or 
West. It is high time that we put on 
our armor and defend ourselves. God 
segregated the races when he brought 
them into existence. Since he segregated 
them, I don’t think it well that we try 
to put them together. Negroes don’t 
think much of their own race when they 
have to go to law to try and force them- 
selves on a superior race. 

We should never have tried to educate 
a race that has never done anything for 
itself. Any advancement they may have 
made in this country or anywhere else, 
for that matter, is due to what the white 
man has done for them. This cannot be 
denied, yet some white people are go 
ignorant as to say they have pulled them- 
selves up by their own boot straps. The 
brilliant Dr. Samuel Macon Smith, D.D. 
of Columbia, S. C., who was our beloved 
pastor when I was a child and a friend 
of our family (surpassed by none, if 
equaled by any) had this to say about 
the educated Negro: 

“The patent panacea for all Negro 
defects, education, does not mend mat- 
ters in the least; an ‘educated’ Negro is 
just as much a Negro as before, just the 
same rawhide volume with the incon- 
gruous addition of a gilt edge; he is only 
a little more aggressively offensive than 
his less ornate brother. Social complica- 
tions are not at all lessened by education, 
nor mitigated by ‘light complexions,’ 
either.” 

I should have said the late Dr. S. M. 
Smith. I wish he could be with us now 
in person, however, I do Know he is with 
us in spirit. 

ELLA Morrison (Mrs. D. M.) Lucas. 
Washington, D. C. 


P. S.—Between the “H” bomb and in- 
tegration, give us the “H” bomb. 


Turn About Is Fair Play 


To Tue OUTLoon: 

Before reading Dr. G. T. Gillespie's 
“Defense of the Principle of Racial Segre- 
gation” (OuTLOoK, March 14), I had been 
guilty of much unsound thinking on the 
matter of racial segregation, mouthing 
the sophistries of “civil rights” and 
“human brotherhood,” and sincerely con- 
vinced that segregation was rooted in an 
unholy racial prejudice. Now I know 
that segregation is of itself right and 
just, and indeed, a proper application 
of the principle of the Golden Rule. 
Therefore, I move that the southern 
states retain segregation, which all clear- 
thinking members of both races desire, 
and so apply the Golden Rule that for 
the next hundred years it be agreed that 
the Negroes shall make and enforce the 
segregation laws as the whites have in 
the past. This very Christian arrange- 
ment would fulfill Nature’s universal law 
(Dr. Gillespie’s point 2), promote prog- 
ress (point 3), promote harmony and ¢co- 
operation (point 4), and might even be 
Biblical (point 5). 

P. KENNETH MORSE. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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USA MEN IN CHICAGO 


Frank Hits ‘Juke Box Religion’ 


CuiIcaGO (RNS)—A seminary presi- 
dent said here that too many Americans 
crave a shallow, sentimental ‘“juke-box 
religion.” 

President Robert Worth Frank, of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary here, said 
he doubted that the nation’s current re- 
ligious revival was genuine. He addressed 
2,800 delegates at the seventh annual 
meeting of the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men. 

Dr. Frank warned against a ‘“‘wooly- 
minded, fuzzy-headed ignorance” about 
the Christian religion. 

Most Americans seem to believe that 
history is not under God, he said. 

“Don’t we rather suspect that it really 
isn’t under anybody, except the men at the 
top or the party in power? That’s why it 
seems to be such a giddy, senseless whirli- 

ig. 
. “That may be why so many people crave 
a religion of escape, why we have so much 
juke-box religion with its silly shallow 
sentimentalities of, ‘Are you friends with 
the King of friends?’ ‘Have you talked 
with the man upstairs?’ and ‘I believe, I 
believe, I believe.’ 


Nation of Joiners 


Questioning the depth and direction of 
the nation’s religious revival, he asserted: 

“The fact is, we are a nation of joiners 
and crusaders. To put it crudely, we are 
suckers for mass manias and bandwagon 
enthusiasms. 

“But the first step in a genuine religious 
revival is to be found, not in the statistics 
of mass meetings, but in the spirit of re- 
pentance at the heart of a people. 

“And I question whether there are any 
large signs today of . . . confession of per- 
sonal or national sin. 

“To mark, to confess and to repent of 
our sins is hard and uncongenial at all 
times. For a church or a nation in lush 
times of power and prosperity, it is well 
nigh impossible.” 


Dr. Frank also cautioned against “the 
easv view that the Christian faith and 
the church are affairs mainly of, by and 
for preachers and church officials.” 

“The health or disease of the church 
today turns chiefly on the quality and 
depth of lay religion,” he said. “The 
Christian religion is not a ride on a Pull- 
man train with only a clerical train crew 
incharge. It is a pilgrimage under God 
through the wilderness of this world 
which each one must make for himself 
on foot. 

“Laymen should not foster but overcome 


the creeping clericalism that always 
threatens any church.” 


Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Washington, D. C., 
attorney and former Assembly’s Modera- 
tor, was roundly cheered when he called 
for the church to make its impact on 
local politics, on the home, and the nation. 
It was true again when he praised John 
Foster Dulles for his forthright attitude 
in proclaiming to the Communists in 
Asia, “Thus far you shall go and no 
farther.” 

He also said, “Chicago should be 
ashamed of itself. This great American 
city allows itself to be ruled and dom- 
inated by cheap and dirty politics. And 
I do not refer to Mayor Kennelly. Ken- 
nelly was too high class for Chicago.” 

Paying his respects to the liquor traf- 
fic, Dr. LaRoe said: 

“Four million alcoholics in the United 
States—not drinkers, but alcoholics. Mul- 
tiply this by at least three or four, and 
you get the total whose lives are warped 
and saddened by this awful stuff. Are you 
afraid to be narrow-minded on the liquor 
issue? Better be afraid of the quality of 


your soul unless your heart is made sick 
by this national tragedy.” 


Three Moderators 

A major event of the meeting was a 
communion service attended by more than 
3,000 delegates and visitors. 

Assembly’s Moderator Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd of Maryville, Tenn., of the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, presided. He 
was assisted by Eugene Carson Blake of 
Philadelphia, the Assembly’s _ stated 
clerk, and Glenn W. Moore of New York, 
secretary of the denomination’s General 
Council. 


N.C. P.M. STATISTICS 


Figures revealed at the Chi- 
cago meeting of the National 
Council of Presbyterian (USA) 
Men: 

7,000 attended three areas 
meetings — Sacramento, New 
York, Chicago. 

220 new NCPM chapters 
since last year. Present total: 
2,308, with more than 400,- 
000 members, coast to coast. 

17 broadcasts (including 
some telecasts) served the Chi- 
cago meeting, one a CBS net- 
work program; one, a dramatic 
program, “Everyman,” was car- 
ried by more than 300 stations. 








The leaders sat at a table decorated 
with a blue fish inscribed with the Greek 
word “Icthus”—an ancient symbol and 
anagram for the motto, “Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Savior.” Many of the men 
wore lapel pins with the design. 

Moderators Wade Hamilton Boggs of 
Atlanta, of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. Assembly and Albert E. Kelly of 
Pittsburgh, of the United Presbyterian 
Assembly, joined Dr. Lloyd in a panel 
discussion, 

The delegates welcomed Harold E. 
Stassen as a speaker while newspapers 
were carrying banner headlines announc- 
ing his appointment as special assistant 
to the President with the task of further- 
ing disarmament. 

Mr. Stassen departed from his pre- 
pared text, which urged church support 
of the Foreign Operations Administration 
he formerly headed, to request the dele- 
gates’ prayers for success in his new dis- 
armament post. 

Merle G. Jones of Beatrice, Neb., was 
elected president of the Council to succeed 
David B. Cassat of Dubuque, Iowa. 


Pastor Ousted for 
Condemning Segregation 


Parkin, ArK. (RNS)—E. Jones said 
he had been dismissed as pastor of For- 
tune Baptist church near here for a ser- 
mon condemning segregation in the 
church as “un-Christian.” 

The young minister said he was of- 
ficially reprimanded by deacons of the 
church for preaching on the subject a 
year ago. When he did so again re- 
cently, he said, “I was called before a 
special meeting of the congregation and 
given the choice of not preaching on the 
subject or being dismissed.” 

Mr. Jones said the vote was 43-7 for 
dismissal. 


U. S. Church 


World Missions Board 
Plans New Building 


In its March meeting the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Board of World Missions took the 
following actions: 

Authorized erection of a new building 
for its Nashville offices, with the site to 
cost approximately $50,000; 

Appointed 16 new missionaries; with 
eight going to Korea, three to the Belgian 
Congo and two each to Mexico and For- 
mosa, and one unassigned; 

Approved a lengthy report dealing 
with a document referred by the 1954 








General Assembly related to mission pol- 
icies and practices; 

Named a committee to work with the 
Synod of Texas in studying the purposes 
and program of the Tex-Mex and Pres- 
Mex schools in that state. 


Policy Expression 

Considered a major item was a com- 
munication from the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Formosa 
dealing with basic policies. The paper 
was presented by E. H. Johnson, over- 
seas secretary of the missions board of 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada, and 
R. E. Fenn, secretary of overseas missions 
for the Presbyterian Church of England. 
These men have just completed a six- 
weeks visit to Formosa. 


The Formosan General Assembly has 
outlined suggestions for the relationship 
of the younger church to the mission 
bodies in this country (and elsewhere). 
Final agreement is yet to be secured on 
these matters but the principles include 
the following: 


1. The General Assembly to ask the 
mother churches for missionary workers 
according to needs, in terms both of num- 
bers and types of missionaries. 

2. The incoming missionaries to register 
with the General Assembly. 

3. The missionaries to receive their ap- 
pointment to fields and work by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

4. The missionaries to have full and 
equal status within the Taiwanese Church 
as their opposite numbers in the General 
Assembly of that church. That is, min- 
isters would have full powers enjoyed by 
ministers in the Taiwanese Church; elders 
would be treated as elders in the native 
church, etc. 





HAIL, RISEN LORD! 
Kommet lhr Hirten 10.10.10.10.4. 


Raymond B. Spivey, 1955 
Bohemian Folk Song 


Hail, Risen Lord, on this glad Easter tide! 
Death’s fear has vanished; Life’s doors 
open wide! 
Sing, Earth and Heaven! Sing, all Creation! 
Lift up the sound of joyous elation: 
“Alleluia!”’ 


Worthy Redeemer, we join Heaven’s throng: 
“Glory and power to Jesus belong! 
Hail, Root of David! Hail, Lamb of Judah!”’ 
Shout, all Creation! Sing ‘Alleluia! 
Alleluia!” 


Worship and honor, Almighty, we bring; 
The theme of Triumph in Heaven we sing: 
With hearts and voices off’ring glad praises, 
Swelling the chorus all Heaven raises: 
“Alleluia!”’ 


Savior Eternal, whose love fills the world, 
Crushing the hatred by Sin’s armies hurled, 
In adoration bow we before Thee, 
Telling the nations Love’s healing story. 
Alleluia! 


Hope of the Nations, with majesty crowned, 
King All-victorious, whose. praises we 
sound, 
Speak, that the world may turn from all sad- 
ness, 
Forming an echo to Heaven's gladness: 
“Alleluia!”’ 


5. The General Assembly in Formosa to 
prepare a budget of needs for requesting 
aid from the mother churches, and to 
make annual reports to the mother 
churches of the work of the church, the 
use of the missionaries, and of the use 
of funds. 

Such policies, it was explained, would 
make possible closer integration of the 
native church and the missionary activity 
and would still permit the mission boards 
of the mother churches to maintain pri- 
mary contro] over their missionaries. 

The Formosan Presbyterian church 
has about 40,000 members and more 
than 400 churches. The General Assem- 
bly was organized four years ago. 


Allowances Increased 


The Board voted to increase missionary 
furlough salary allowances $12.50 per 
month for each missionary (or $25 for 
a missionary couple). 

The Board was advised that the United 
Andean Indian Mission had taken formal 
action terminating the services of Dr. and 
Mrs. Donald R. Dilworth as mission- 
aries in the Ecuador joint mission project. 

A Korean mission request was ap- 
proved, making it possible for E. H. 
Hamilton to be allowed to go from For- 
mosa to lead an evangelistic crusade in 
Korea, in connection with the churchwide 
evangelistic crusade now in progress 
throughout the South in the home church. 
Week-long efforts will be made in each 
of four main centers. 


Thanks from Germany 


Fourteen paintings and a letter from 
the president of the Federal Republic of 
Germany were presented to the Board of 
World Missions in appreciation of the 
gifts of money, food and clothing sent to 
West Germany “in the times of bitterest 
need.” 

The paintings will be exhibited next 
summer during the conferences at Mon- 
treat, N. C. 

Presbyterian, U. S., and USA missions 
representatives in Mexico recently met in 
Mexico City to plan methods by which 
their respective work can be coordinated 
and improved in that country. 


Teenagers Lead in 
Bell-Ringing Concert 

RiwcEwoop, N. J. (RNs)—Residents 
of this area heard a church music con- 
cert by a “human carillon’ ’when 90 teen- 
agers from three states pooled their tal- 
ents in a bell-ringing ceremony at Ridge- 
wood’s West Side Presbyterian Church. 

It marked the second annual Hand Bell 
Festival here, with participants coming 
from Brick Presbyterian church in New 
York City, the Cranbury (N. J.) Presby- 
terian church, and Easton (Pa.) Presby- 
terian church. The teenagers spent a 
weekend rehearsing here to prepare for 
the vesper service. 

The first festival of this nature was 


held a year ago when the Ridgewood 
church, lacking a carillon tower, decided 
to try hand rung bells in the tradition 
established in British churches of the 
16th century. Since then a group of 34 
Ridgewood teenagers has been meeting 
after school every Monday to practice 
for performances on Christmas, Easter 
and other holy days. 

Sound range of the bells is two chro- 
matic octaves, beginning with G above 
middle C. Many of the group handle 
two bells, one in each hand. The bells 
cost from $10 to $25 each and were made 
by the Whitechapel Bell Foundry of 
London, Eng., a firm established in 1570. 

Doris Watson of Tenafly, N. J., led 
the group in an arrangement of “All 
People That on Earth Do Dwell” by 
Ralph Vaughan Williams. 


THE LIVING WORD 


“Admire” and 
“ Admiration” 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


The words “admire” and “‘admiration” 
were used in the seventeenth century sim- 
ply to denote wonder or astonishment, 
without any implication of praise or 
approval. Thomas Fuller, the church 
historian writing in 1639, said of Mo- 
hammedanism that it was “admirable how 
that senseless religion should gain so 
much ground on Christianity”—by which 
he meant that this fact was amazing. He 
elsewhere told of Cardinal Pole deliver- 
ing “a dry sermon . . . many much ad- 
miring the jejuneness of his discourse”— 
that is, they were astonished at its empti- 
ness. In Milton’s Paradise Lost, Satan 
was confronted at the gates of Hell by a 
monster Shape, and “the undaunted 
Fiend what this might be admired”— 
that is, Satan wondered what this might 
be (Book II, line 677). 

In Shakespeare’s Hamlet (I,2,192) 
when Horatio tells Hamlet that he has 
seen the ghost of “the king your father,” 
Hamlet responds with a startled exclama- 
tion of surprise, to which Horatio an- 
swers: 

“Season your admiration for awhile 

With an attent ear, till I may deliver, 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

This marvel to you.” 

This evidence is enough to show that 
when the writer of Revelation 17:6, as 
reported in the King James Version, ex- 
pressed “great admiration” for the woman 
arrayed in scarlet, “drunken with the 
blood of the saints and the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus,” he meant simply to 
declare his wonder and astonishment at 
her. The American Standard Version 
translates the statement: “When I saw 
her, I wondered with a great wonder.” 
The Revised Standard Version has: 
“When I saw her I marveled greatly.” 
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Eternal Life: Longing and Fulfillment 


Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us anew 
to a living hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, to an is- 
heritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for you.—I Peter 1:3, 4. 


HERE is no doubt about the longing 

for eternal life. In Japan a young 
couple kneel at a graveside to pray to 
their ancestors. In India a thin corpse is 
carried to the Ganges, for if the ashes 
are scattered on the sacred stream the 
man may receive eternal life. In Egypt 
tombs that were filled with food and 
clothing that the dead king might need 
in the next world have a false door 
through which the soul or kar made its 
journeyings. 

In the U.S.A:? Skyscraper office-lights 
are left lit so as to make an immense 
Cross against the night. Corliss Lamont, 
having written a book to disprove the 
Christian hope, now edits an anthology 
of the noblest poems on immortality, his 
longing being still stronger than his 
arguments. There is no doubt about the 
longing. 


More Than a Sign 

What of the fulfillment ? Only God can 
give that, for man is born to die, and can 
no more escape death than he can escape 
gravitation. God must give the sign. Yet, 
a sign would not be enough: God must 
break the prison-wall of our mortality 
and show us a glimpse of another world, 
or we cannot gladly believe. 

The sign of springtime is not enough: 
it turns to winter. The sign of our own 
longing is not enough: it could be like 
a dead child, beautiful but unutterably 
sad. Besides, every hope in us is beset 
by as strong a fear. This fear: suppose 
we are not worth saving: angels must be 
all out of patience with our present planet. 
This fear: suppose death is final, as final 
as it seems, the last breath being the last 
breath, Only God, from beyond our 
world, yet within our world, can give 
fulfillment to our longing. Otherwise we 
shall long, and fear, with wavering hearts. 

“Blessed be God”: single out that 
word! That has the right sound. At least 
the man is looking in the right direction. 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The man is concen- 
trating now on one fact: Jesus Christ. 
The mysteries and the merchandise, the 
prizes and the penalties are pushed aside 


DR. BUTTRICK, former minister of New 
York’s Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
isnow Plummer Professor.of Christian Morals 
at Harvard University Divinity School, and 
chairman of the Harvard Board of Preachers. 
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By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


as of no account. That could make sense. 

You and I would like to be judged by 
our best. We would like our neighbors to 
say of some good in us, ‘“That shows his 
essential character.” Perhaps we ought so 
to judge God—by Jesus Christ, if any 
man may dare to judge God. The best 
can explain the worst sometimes, as the 
miserliness of a French village mayor 
was explained when he willed all his 
money to build a viaduct to bring water 
where had long been drought. 

So if Christ is taken as the best clue 
to God, what seems worst may be ex- 
plained: pain may be needed discipline, 
and evil could provide choice for the 
heroic will. But if evil be taken as clue, 
how can Christ ever be explained? So it 
makes sense to say, “The God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


A Book of Joy 


People think the New Testament is a 
book of argument. They go to it for what 
they call “an interpretation of life.” But 
it is not that kind of book. It does not 
offer a philosophy, still less bolster up a 
guess by a plausibility. It testifies to an 
unquenchable joy. The real answer to 
the idea that the Resurrection story is 
illusion is this: the New Testament sets 
men free from illusion. Its writers were 
under the illusion that Calvary was the 
end, and suddenly God showed them 
that it was not the end. One moment they 
said sadly: ‘We trusted this had been he 
who should have redeemed Israel.” The 
next moment they cried aloud: “Blessed 
be God!” The change in them was so 
complete that they can describe it only 
as a new birth: ‘Begotten us anew into 
a living hope.” 

So New Testament men cried when 
the great Event lifted them from the 
bondage of earth and time. Why should 
we think them wrong and ourselves right 
when our poor wisdom has brought our 
planet to the verge of wretched destruc- 
tion? If their hope is living, we can re- 
ceive it. So look at it closely—with ex- 
pectation. 

“By the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead”: single out that word. 
The faith has so permeated our world, 
even for those who do not accept it, that 
it is hard for us to realize what a 
“blessed” revolution it brought. We see 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday as one 
event, but suppose Good Friday had never 
ended. Suppose every day to the end of 
time is Good Friday. Pain seems a sense- 
less thing. 

Oscar Wilde once vowed there was 
enough misery in any London lane to 
prove that God is not good. . . . Yet when 
Tesus rose nobody would have wished 


that he had died comfortably in his bed. 
Would anyone covet a sleek Christ with 
smooth hands and bland brow? No, he is 
nobler in his pain, which means that pain 
can be the road to nobleness. 

In Thailand I watched men melting 
silver in a tiny crucible, then shaping the 
molten silver into a bowl, then hammer- 
ing it and hammering it until Thai figures 
appeared in relief, so that soon it was a 
thing of loveliness. Men could go through 
flame and hammering thus, and come 
from the ordeal wearing some image of 
Christ. This we know through the Resur- 
rection. 


Better Than a Argument 


The Resurrection changed death into 
a “covered way to life.” “It is so final,” 
said a young husband of his wife’s death. 
So it is, and in that onset every man is 
helpless. No easy word of easy com- 
fort should be spoken. But Christ never 
was an easy word: He is a sure word. 

Some may ask if it is right to make 
him, one instance, into a universal faith. 
But why not? He is more than another 
instance. His truth is universal; his love 
joined him with all mankind. And an 
instance, whether one or many, is better 
than any argument. A fact is better than 
the largest web of supposition. An event 
is better than the shiningest hope. The 
event happened: out of it was born, “be- 
gotten anew,” both the New Testament 
and the church. Christ is the opening of 
the cave of mortality. Through him we 
catch a glimpse of a green land nourished 
by the “river of life.” 

We cannot see much, but in him we 
see enough. We must live for a while in 
the shadows, not trampling on other 
people in the cave, not grubbing the walls 
for what we can find as if we would live 
here forever; but proving ourselves home- 
like here until the call comes to go home 
to that orchard-country and its river. 

The Resurrection changed sin into par- 
don. Perhaps men would never have 
known death, or never feared it, but for 
sin— and the awareness that sin is fol- 
lowed by judgment. 

Suppose Good Friday had been the 
end. The best would then have been vic- 
tim of the worst: that would have been 
the verdict. For Pilate with his sneer— 
“What is truth ?”—and the soldiers with 
their wanton sadism against Jesus, were 
empire at its worst. Annas and Caiaphas, 
sending Innocence to his death rather 
than risk an “incident” or any threat to 
their temple office, were the religious 
community at its worst. The disciples of 
Jesus, vowing allegiance one moment and 
the next running from him at the danger- 
point, were friendship at its treacherous 
worst. And the crowd, gaping at him as if 











at a dog-fight and then going their in- 
different way, was public life at its worst. 

If Calvary had been the end! But he 
met them on the road: “Blessed be God!” 
What other exclamation could any man 
make? 

You have read of people dying inten- 
tionally or unintentionally of carbon 
monoxide gas in a closed auto. Our planet 
would have been that car, a messy little 
vehicle in which people died from their 
own hateful breath. But God opened the 
door from the outside, and let in the 
breeze and sunshine of his world—such 
sunshine that the Christ who on the Cross 
prayed, “Father, forgive them,” is now 
forever at the right hand of the throne. 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” 


A Legacy 

But the story cannot end there, or we 
shall be like people on the very edge of 
life, yet never stepping over into joy. So 
single out the other word: “An inherit- 
ance for you.” An “inheritance”: we did 
not earn it. It is a legacy from God’s 
goodness in Christ. None of us, not all of 
us together, could have contrived him 
who is God’s sheer grace. But we can live 
on our unmerited fortune. Here is a liv- 
ing hope. It is not that poor thing called 
the “immortality of influence,” for influ- 
ence could not persist if the heart-spring 
of it runs dry. It is not that poorer thing 
called the “immortality of the race.” 


What does it matter that a figment 
called the race should continue if every 
beating life in it goes to the dustheap? 
That thin comfort never made any man 
exclaim, “Blessed be God!” No, a living 
hope—a hope that is life at fullness of 
joy and work and friendship, a hope so 
rich that it is a new birth. 

This man tries to describe it, though 
his words fail. “An inheritance incor- 
ruptible.” There is no smell of dead flow- 
ers. The orchard brings forth its fruit 
every month, says the Book. “An in- 
heritance undefiled.” There is no smirch 
of man’s wickedness on it, for the Cross 
gathers in the wickedness as the sky 
gathers in our chimneysmoke. 

“An inheritance that fadeth not away.” 
There is no wear and waste of time on 
it, for Christ rules the eternity that flings 
the shadow called time. Therefore the 
saints have said: ‘Everything matters: 
Nothing matters.” Everything matters be- 
cause everything gives a man a chance to 
bear witness to Christ: nothing matters 
because Christ has overcome the world. 
Therefore a certain Duke of Hamilton, 
when death approached, called his 
younger brother to his bedside, and said 
with a smile: “Soon you will be a duke, 
and I shall be—a king.” That also is in 
the Book, part and parcel with this man’s 
exclamation: “Jesus Christ, the first be- 
gotten of the dead, who loved us and 
washed us from our sins by his blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto 


God.” This is the wonder of the Chris- 
tian hope. 


Where Is Your Trust? 


If you will believe it! The word means 
“trust”: if you will trust yourself to it. 
Where has your trust been placed? In the 
market? It is never sure. In health? It 
will go. In politics ? It is the fitful trouble 
of fitful men. In human skill and good- 
ness? The present world hardly justifies 
the faith. It should not be too hard to 
make a new affirmation: “I believe in 
Jesus Christ, living, dying, rising.” 
Everything depends on what a man be- 
lieves. 

“An inheritance for you:” the word 
almost means “waiting through ages un- 
til you came.” Dr. R. W. Dale was writ- 
ing his Easter sermon and having a hard 
time when suddenly he said to himself: 
“Christ is risen!” 

You have sung it. Have you said it 
quietly: “Christ is risen. So Christ is 
here—with me, closer than my own 
thoughts”? Claim your inheritance! So 
believe. So pray—now. So live—always 
to him. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who has given us new 
birth into new joy, by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an in- 
heritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for you.” 





This Is Easter 


HE Christian world, in making 

Easter the anniversary of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, has tended to forget 
that there was an Easter before Jesus 
lived and died, that, indeed, there is al- 
ways an Easter about to dawn in the 
hearts of men. The Christian Easter, 
whatever it may be theologically, is poeti- 
eally perhaps the supreme fact of human 
life. It is the goal toward which life 
tends, the symbol of life’s deepest mean- 
ing. That is the reason men cannot for- 
get it. 


Child Knows no Death 


Let us begin with the child. For the 
child, life needs no rebirth because it 
knows no death. His own life, bubbling 
over, fills the present moment, and this 
is the most he knows. He hasn’t lived 
long enough to have either a past or a 
future. That this all-sufficient life might 
cease forms not the shadow of a thought 
at the back of his mind. He takes life 
lightly, like play. Indeed, his life is a 
play of forces between himself and the 
world. 
MR. DABBS, who is a frequent and always 
stimulating contributor to these columns, 
lives in Mayesville, S. C. 
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By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


Miss Millay has aptly called child- 
hood the kingdom where nobody dies; 
that is, nobody that matters. The child 
is soon aware of the name of death, and 
the mere fact; but the fact seems no more 
hurtful to him than any other fact of his 


life. 


Indeed, even the name of the fact may 
be hidden from him for a long time. When 
I was a child, the woods stretched away 
from our back door, miles and miles. 
Now and again I overheard the remark, 
someone “has lost a child.’”’ For years I 
had a vague, slightly uneasy feeling that 
those woods were filled with lost, wander- 
ing children. 

The country-bred child is fortunate in 
being in a position to learn, imperceptibly 
and quietly, that things die, that death is 
a part of life. I have written elsewhere: 

“Thus year by year the seasons passed, 
awakening us imperceptibly to the con- 
sciousness of their rhythm, until finally 
upon some spring flower we saw, already, 
the frost. We felt this rhythm, too, with- 
in ourselves. New life stirred in us... 


in spring ...and relaxed when the leaves 
were falling. We knew then, though yet 


too young for sadness, that the year was 
done.” 

With adolescence come dreams of life’s 
possibilities, often with the accompanying 
desire to shape it to these dreams. It is 
then that the child’s eager interest in 
every moment of life focuses in an un- 
usual concern for particular moments and 
aspects. These stir the youth greatly, 
arousing emotions which they cannot 
satisfy, and he longs to create the per- 
fection which they suggest. But as he 
begins to linger thus over particular mo- 
ments, he becomes increasingly aware that 
the moments do not linger for him. 
Though it is not actual death he realizes, 
it is something akin to death; for death 
too means the passing of beautiful mo- 
ments. The youth, then, the budding art- 
ist, striving to hold such a moment, as 
later he may strive tragically to hold life, 
may cry out, “Oh, stay, thou art so fair!” 


Contradictions 

With manhood—and womanhood— 
comes passionate love, with all its con- 
tradictions. 

During most moments, the lover can- 
not imagine that life will end. The ex- 
perience has turned up such depths within 
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himself that time, which as an adolescent 
he had become aware of, now seems unim- 
portant again. He has stumbled upon 
something outside of time. As he cannot 
clearly remember now when his relation 
to the beloved did not exist—‘he has 
always loved her’—so he cannot imagine 
that it should ever cease. 

But there are other moments when he 
fears, perhaps frantically, that life will 
end. Life has become consciously precious 
to him, a pearl of great price, and he 
fears that something may snatch the pearl 
from his bosom. He may fear actual 
death, for himself or his beloved; he 
may fear any change; but in either case 
he begins to realize that he has given a 
hostage to fortune, and has no longer the 
self-sufficiency he once boasted. It is 
then that he feels for the first time the 
pity of human life. The great venture he 
has made in love, the audacious sally, has 
laid him open to “the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune”; and, worst of all, 
the direct blow may fall, not upon him- 
self but upon the beloved. “A pity beyond 
all telling Is hid in the heart of love.” 


A Haunting Shadow 


So he has advanced from innocent 
childhood to aware maturity. Death, 
which in the beginning was not even a 
name, has now become a_ haunting 
shadow. Once a tiny cloud upon the 
horizon, it has billowed up until there 
are dark moments when the blue has van- 
ished. No bolt has as yet fallen, but he 
is aware that he walks unprotected in a 
large field by the river. 

And death has entered life following 
the foot-prints of love, the eager curi- 
osity of the child, the budding creative 
concern of the adolescent, the complete 
devotion of the lover. There is a death, 
as the Bible says, which is the fruit of 
sin. This is that separation from life 
which sin is, a self-immurement. It is 
no mere shadow implying the sun, but 
rather the absolute cold and the blackness 
of interplanetary space. But there is an- 
other death, the dark sister of love. 

In Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar the sen- 
tence occurs, “Cowards die many times 
before their deaths; The valiant never 
taste of death but once.” The exact oppo- 
site is truer. It is the bravest, the daring 
ones, the tenderest, the loving, who taste 
of death daily. Those who are afraid to 
love, the real cowards, though they die, 
never savor the mingled wine of life and 
death. 

The ever-present association of life 
and death finds supreme expression in a 
sentence from Melville’s Moby-Dick. On 
a sunny day in the storm-breeding Pa- 
cific, Captain Ahab, imagining the far- 
off land, remarks to his first mate, Star- 
buck: “They are making hay somewhere 
under the slopes of the Andes, Starbuck, 
and the mowers are sleeping amid the 
new-mown hay.” All sunny scenes are en- 
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acted under the grim slopes of the Andes. 
The loving scythe of the mower whispers 
of time and of death. 


The Bolt Falls 


But all the whispers of death so far 
recounted are still premonitory. There 
comes a time, however, when the impend- 
ing bolt actually falls, and if the destruc- 
tion is close home it may seem to us that 
life, which formerly had been only 
touched by the thought of death, has now 
become equivalent to death. Yet for those 
who will not accept the apparent verdict 
of the lightning, but who linger at the 
tomb like Mary Magdalene long ago, it 
will happen again as it happened to her, 
that life will now appear in death as in 
earlier days death had appeared in life. 
This cannot happen, however, if we per- 
mit ourselves to be fooled by the absence 
of the body; it cannot happen if we let 
go the loved one with the heart. There is 
a poem by Robert Frost which tells us 
that the first lesson we must learn is to 
let go with the hands; then he says, we 
may need to learn to let go, with the 
mind, 

Of cares, at night, to sleep. But nothing 

tells me 

That I need learn to let go with the heart. 
And, surely, those who let go with the 
heart, because life—and death—have 
made love difficult, will never celebrate 
Easter. They may observe the form, but 
they will not realize the meaning. 

Perhaps they might be more steadfast 
if they asked themselves what it is they 
loved in the lost one. Miss Millay is in 
error when she sings, 

Boys and girls that held her dear, 

Do your weeping now; 

All you loved of her lies here. 
How can this be true? If they really loved 
her, they loved her most for her dreams; 
not for what she was but for whither she 
was going; and, whatever has become of 
her dreams, they do not lie here with her 





Palestine 


Five cities make a map a song. 

I sing of only three; 

For two have tied the bitter thong 
And death and youth agree. 


Now Bethlehem is tapestry, 
And dreams of blue and gold. 
Caperaum sings mastery, 
And Jericho is bold. 


But all men stare at Nazareth 
When darkness has its fee. 
Jerusalem draws labored breath 
About its somber tree. 


Vet shouting mobs make holy ground. 
(Redemption’s alchemy) 
Their hatred now the rolling sound 
Of earth’s felicity. 
—JouHN M. WALKER, JR. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


body in the grave. They loved her too for 
the way she carried herself; and, what- 
ever has become of that godlike walk, it is 
surely not here. 

No, there is no need to let go with the 
heart, no matter what happens. Nor is it 
wise. We never know exactly what we 
love a person for. It is the function of 
love to refine, to re-refine, its object, until 
we are led at last to God. A country of 
great lovers is a country of many monas- 
teries, says the old Irish proverb. Men 
seek God under all forms, said Plato. 
And Saint Augustine prays, “Thou hast 
made us for thyself, and our hearts are 
restless till they find rest in thee.” 

Santayana asks the right questions: 
“What is it that a mother loves in her 
child? . . . What does a man love in a 
woman? . . . Where, among all these 
glimpses, is the true object of love? ... 
Nothing can concern us more or be more 
real to us than this mysterious good, since 
the pursuit of it gives our lives whatever 
they have of true earnestness and mean- 
ing, and the approach to it whatever they 
have of joy.” 


Those Who Have Ventured 

Easter, then, belongs to those who have 
ventured greatly, and lost greatly, and 
refused to give up. Thoreau cautions us 
never to be cautious, never to “learn by 
experience.” The trusting child is wiser. 
Life is greater than death; but the meas- 
ure of life is love; and only love abides, 
and conquers death. The only way to be 
safe is to forget safety. Go overboard. The 
Apostles were most fortunate. They found 
in Jesus one whom they could not resist: 
he drew them overboard. Remember Peter 
walking upon the water? Step by step 
he was saved. The truest cry of life is, 
“Lord I believe; help!” 

“Life is a pure flame,” said Sir 
Thomas Browne, “and we live by an 
invisible sun within us.” The flames of 
the Apostles’ lives leaned toward the 
great flame of their leader, and were 
drawn upward in that draft. They did 
not know why they loved him—they 
thought at one time it was because he 
might restore the Jewish kingdom—but 
they loved him so greatly, drawn by the 
greatness of his love for them, that they 
were able to pass beyond his death into a 
continuing life with him. His resurrec- 
tion was their resurrection, the perennial 
resurrection of love. 

Love is a phoenix, that fabled bird for- 
ever consumed, forever arising from 
ashes. 

This is the message of Easter, exempli- 
fied most profoundly in the career of 
Jesus, but ever re-enacted in the hearts 
of men. The Galilean story can interpret 
for us our story; or, if we have been 
afraid to live out our story, can encour- 
age us to let go with the hands, hold on 
with the heart, and await our Easter 
morning. 
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EDITORIAL 


Desegregation and “ 
Economic Pressure 


Our news columns told recently of the 
summons to churches and Christians gen- 
erally in the South by the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches to 
extend financial, legal and moral aid to 
victims of economic pressure in connec- 
tion with desegregation efforts (OUTLOOK, 
Mar. 21). 

National magazines have reported 
the developing White Citizens Councils 
and their efforts to resist the breakdown 
of segregation. The National Council 
said that nearly $100,000 had been de- 
posited in the Tri-State Bank of Mem- 
phis to help farmers, homemakers and 
businessmen who have been discriminated 
against because of their stand on segrega- 
tion, 

The Florence, S. C., News, in a recent 
editorial, declares that any attempt to use 
economic pressure in the current struggle 
“will be a major headache in the South.” 
The News suggests that Negroes may be 
initiating “the economic war” by boy- 
cotting white stores and it says this would 
be “drastic to the economy.” Also: 

“Should the Negro start economic pres- 
sure to win support for his cause, he will 
be the first to feel the economic pinch. 
Any business on the downgrade would fire 
Negro workers. 

“Economic pressure directed against the 
Negro would result in reduced purchasing 
power among Negro families—this, in 
turn, cause a rise in unemployment, relief 
payments, a decrease in business activity, 
and a general break in normal marketing 
patterns. . . . Forced desegregation will 
harm the South; but so will blind reaction 
to forced desegregation. An economic 
battle could hurt the progress and welfare 
of the South as much as the court’s un- 
reasonable decision.” 














Our information would hardly sustain 
as credible efforts toward any economic 


pressure applied by Negroes. For one 
thing, it could hardly succeed and, for 
another, the reaction would be too great. 
Still, it should not be forgotten that Ne- 
groes have long been the victims of al- 
most every possible form of economic 
pressure and group repression and, in 
some areas, it is only since their purchas- 
ing power became of any significance that 
some cracks have appeared in the dyke- 
like freedom to trade at the leading stores. 
They are still surrounded by an endless 
chain of social and economic restrictions 
which could easily be called by more real- 
istic names. 

For these and other reasons, we doubt 
if Negroes will be instigating boycotts 
or the like. They would have nothing 
to gain and much to lose while the pro- 
cedures of the courts are fighting the cause 
of all minorities. 


However, if instances do come to light, 
they might as well be brought into the 
open. Situations where oppressive meas- 
ures seeking to apply pressures against 
those who may benefit by desegregation or 
who favor it on conscientious grounds 
should certainly be reported. 

The surest way for evil to flourish is 
to provide a cover of secrecy, while one 
of the best medicines to administer is the 
full light of publicity. 


Help Is Needed and Available 


Here is another reminder that we do 
not even begin to tap the resources of 
churchmen in line with their specialized 
training and experience for the benefit 
of their church. 

Our British friends, says The British 
Weekly, are forming a Printing and 
Allied Trades Christian Association 
(PATCA) to enable ministers and 
Christian organizations to secure free 
expert advice on the production of mag- 
azines, leaflets, and all other printed lit- 
erature. 

Advice will be offered by a panel made 
up of Christians from all departments of 
the printing trade. 

Leaders in the developing movement 
explain the need as they see it: “Print 
involving many and varied technical 
processes can be very expensive, and 
orders sometimes placed with distinter- 
ested and selfish firms can result in a lot 
of the Lord’s money being spent unneces- 
sarily.” 

With membership open to all Chris- 
tains in the printing trade, PATCA lead- 
ers express the belief that inferior pub- 
licity materia] issued in the name of the 
church is seldom effective and can be pos- 
itively damaging to the cause of Christ. 

Every city of any size, and many small- 
er ones with unusual resources, could 
offer some such service as this, with 
church people spending themselves in line 
with and based upon what they know best. 


In the Magazines 


Of particular interest to Presbyterians: 

Newsweek, March 28, cover story on 
“Resurgent Protestantism” and Eugene 
Carson Blake. 

The Christian Century, March 16, 
Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., on ‘““A Layman Looks 
at Evanston.” 

Social Progress, March, complete issue 
featuring “Alcohol Re-Examined.” 





| Wilbur LaRoe Says: 


Discipline for Laymen. Elton True- 
blood, Christian statesman and author, is 
so right when he says that a layman can- 
not be a good disciple without discipline. 
(Please note the similarity between the 
words “disciple” and “discipline.”) Dr. 
Trueblood told a group of three thousand 
Presbyterian laymen at Chicago that the 
minimum disciplines for a churchman are 
these: Prayer, Bible-reading, Worship, 
Money, Time, Work, Study. 

Harold Stassen. Those of us who 
had the blessed privilege of attending the 
seventh annual meeting at Chicago of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
were thrilled beyond words by the won- 
derful address of Dr. Stassen on the very 
day of his elevation to a high federal 
office which is the equivalent of Secretary 
for Peace in the Cabinet. America pour- 
ing out its help to weaker nations; a for- 
eign policy which makes the weak nations 
feel that they are full partners; Oklahoma 
A. & M., with government help, building 
a modern agricultural college in Ethio- 
pia; the University of Illinois, with the 
help of the governments of India and the 
U.S., helping to strengthen Allahabad 
Agriculture Institute in India, which 
started as a Presbyterian mission; the 
frightened, disease-stricken natives of 
Pakistan trembling when they see U.S. 
Globemasters descending from the skies, 
but rejoicing when they see our soldiers 
pouring out, not with guns but with medi- 
cines and hypodermic needles; new hope 
to millions in Southeast Asia whose per 
capita income averages $85 per year. One 
could feel the thrill that went through 
3,000 Presbyterian delegates as our new 
‘Secretary for Peace,” a consecrated lay- 
man, voiced eloquently and prayerfully 
the hope that our beloved nation may lead 
the world to brotherhood and_ peace 
through an atomic international policy 
based on partnership and love instead of 
military domination. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Meditation for Easter, from Colossians. 


“SHARING THE MIRACLE” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


T 1S well to celebrate, once a year, the 
rising again of our Lord. It is not well 
to leave that day behind us as a marked 
date on the Church Calendar, something 
which we can forget until another Lenten 
season is on us. For Paul the Resurrec- 
tion is not only a miracle, an historic 
miracle, but what is equally important, 
a shared miracle. It is not something the 
Christian looks at, but something the 
Christian experiences. It is not some- 
thing to think about now and then; it is 
the principle of the Christian’s living to- 
day and every day. 

“In baptism,” Paul says (following 
the Phillips translation), “you shared 
in his death, and in him are sharing the 
miracle of rising again to new life.” The 
whole of the second and third chapters 
of Colossians is devoted to what could be 
called “‘Easter Ethics,’’ the tremendous 
thought that we do actually share death 
and life with Christ. Consider a few of 
the many thoughts these sentences of 
Paul’s bring out. 

First of all, the Christian is dead to 
this world, to what Phillips calls the 
“principles of this world’s life.” ‘So 
far as this world is concerned, you are 
already dead.” Paul at one time in his 
life called Death the “last enemy,” but 
as death neared him, personally, he did 
not call it an enemy any more. Death 
was the opening of the prison doors, death 
for him is God’s messenger. The dead 
man is the free man, free from the stran- 
gle-hold of the world. 


HIS is not just nonsense. For a per- 

son with any imagination, it is most 
luminous. Paul lists a number of sins 
(3:5) which are to be “put to death.” In 
1 literal death these sins would have to be 
left behind. Every one of them is impos- 
sible to commit without the body. So far 
as physical sins are concerned, the Easter 
Ethics finds them simply without the 
slightest power any more. 

Then how is it that people who are 
undoubted Christians sometimes fall into 
these sins? It is because they have for- 
gotten the secret of the Christian’s life. 
Four words describe it: “With Christ—in 
God.” A Christian may take that seri- 
ously and yet be only struggling part- 
way up the road to it. But according as 
a man takes that seriously and draws 
closer to Christ, in God, the more he will 
find it true that the pull of ordinary gross 
material sin grows weaker and weaker. 

It may seem a little odd that Paul 
should list covetousness along with un- 
cleanness, passion, and evil desire; but 
It is not really odd. For on the far side 
of death not only is there no struggle with 
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the flesh, there is no temptation to steal. 
What use would I have for Naboth’s vine- 
vard in heaven? What bank credit is it 
necessary to establish in the city paved 
with gold? 


UT a person in this ordinary world 

has other, subtler and often stronger 
temptations than those we share with 
other animals. Beasts may know passion 
and covetousness; but beasts do not 
practice slander. It is only human beings 
with souls who are capable of such sins 
as Paul names in 3:8-9: evil thoughts 
or words about others, evil thoughts or 
words about God; filthy conversation and 
lies. Imagine the most literal heaven and 
hell you like. Could you imagine a saint 
in heaven (and Paul will not let his 
readers suppose they will go anywhere 
else) slandering his fellow-saints? Or 
could you imagine him bringing up, in 
that place of glory, the sins of men he 
knew were forever absent? 

That is, beyond death a Christian must 
leave other men to the Lord, where judg- 
ment is concerned. (A helping hand is 
another thing. Heaven would scarcely 
be heavenly if we were there forbidden 
to help one another!) There can be no 
motive for deceit when the “secrets of all 
hearts” are exposed. 

Now the ordinary Christian, that is to 
say, each of us—knows this in a dim 
sort of way, as something across the line 
of death, on the other side. You are on 
the other side, Paul insists. The Chris- 
tian’s life is so new and so changed that 
it is Chapter I of one’s Biography in 
Heaven. 

But this heaven-life here and now, this 
continuing miracle of the new life in 
Christ, has a more positive side than the 
mere absence of sins. “‘Be merciful in ac- 
tion,” Paul says, “kindly in heart, hum- 
ble in mind.” Mercy, kindness, humility 
—shadés of Micah! Can this be called 
new? No, not new in the sense that no 
one had ever heard of these qualities be- 
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fore. But new in the meaning Paul would 
have us put into them. 

Our life is a life ‘in Christ.” This all- 
inclusive, all-controlling fact is what 
gives meaning to old words. Mercy, kind- 
ness, humility, of the kind that Jesus had 
—this indeed was something new in the 
world. Most people hate to see even ani- 
mals suffer; most people are kind to those 
who are kind to them; most people know 
it is bad manners to brag. But this is not 
mercy, kindness or humility of the Christ- 
like sort. The reader is invited to think 
this out for himself. 


AUL moves on, as his mind’s custom 

is, through other old-fashioned vir- 
tues, each now raised to the Christ-level, 
and comes out at the summit to Love: 
“the golden chain of all the virtues” 
(Phillips), fastening them all together 
(Goodspeed), “the link of the perfect 
life” (Moffatt). He had written years 
before that the highest and most self- 
sacrificing acts are nothing at all with- 
out love; and the years between had not 
changed Paul’s mind. What he had seen 
and what he had suffered had never made 
him cynical. When you find a person 
who once had an ideal of love but has let 
it go, you find one who has not known 
love with the mind of Christ. 

Love this side of death may fade; but 
love beyond death is immortal and un- 
fading; it is this resurrection-love which 
links all the “Christian virtues” into the 
harmony of life “‘with Christ, in God.” 

And so Paul comes to his seeming anti- 
climax. Lest any dull reader suppose he 
meant to recommend the world-fleeing life 
of a cloistered saint, Paul goes right on, 
without stopping for breath, to talk of 
husbands and wives, children and par- 
ents, management and labor. The heaven- 
life as lived here and now does not ex- 
empt us from the earth-duties. 

Even a risen Christ will take the time 
to cook breakfast for his friends. 





NO GREATER privi- 


lege exists than that of serving 
God through the example of 
leadership. Share with us the 
privilege of training our youth 
for service and_ leadership. 
Make your contribution, large 
or small, to Stillman College, 


P.O. Drawer 483, an act of wor- 


ship, an act of LOVE. 
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Presbyterian College SOUTHWESTERN 
Marshall W. Brown, President Clinton, South Carolina affords the student the 
opportunity to explore many 
interests and fields before making 
Q U bE E N S C O L L E G E vocational plans, and also 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA ° ° ‘ to 
A fully accredited college with a program peeenes. —. the 5 Pn permits him to continue and 
and social development of young women. A.B. and B.S. degrees. or information . e ° 
ne ee eS develop his compelling interests 
EDWIN R. WALKER. President and talents while in college. — 
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information Admissions 
Presbyterian © Coeducational ©® Founded 1867 mids HIS 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. “ully 
accredited. Four- year liberal arts, sciences, business education, SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMP 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: a) Competitive, (2) Academic, A Liberal Arts College for 
3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. xty-acre campus. 
Mntetics. Dormitories. Summer session. Catalog and illustrated Men and Women 
booklet. Board, room, and tuition $795. MEMPHIS 12, TENNESSEE 
R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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,  * Presbytery Attacks organizations, including churches, to ex- 
California Property Bill ercise constitutional guarantees of free- G re) W he Ss 
a perty dom of speech.” ; 
g SAN FRANCISCO (RNS)—A state Assem- The presbytery said the measure would *Pulpit and Choir+ 
bly bill that would deny property tax ex- “spread fear and suspicion of every pro- Headquarters for 
4 emption to churches and other groups that posed _sneaker” and “deprive individuals RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
. allow their property to be used by alleged Church Furniture - Stoles 
i subversives was attacked by San Fran- sl Al D of EF embroideries - Vestments 
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legi earl) p I “Haiona HERCH 60005 
of the separation of church and state be- SEE PAGE 15 > Semen dieeinoees 
- cause it attempts to abridge the right of 
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and organizations of due process of law 
by placing in the hands of the Attorney 
General . . . a decision which properly 
belongs to the courts.” 

Under the bill, use of the property by 
any Communist front group designated 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States would be prima facie evidence 
against the church or other organization. 

Representatives of the presbytery plan 
to testify against the measure when hear- 
ings on it are held in Sacramento. 
Seattle Presbytery Protests 
Gold Cup Races on Sunday 

SEATTLE, WASH. (RNS)—A protest 
was issued by the Presbytery of Seattle 
against the running of the famous Gold 
Cup races os a Sunday. 

The 1955 races will be held on the 
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afternoon of Sunday, Aug. 7, on Lake 
Washington. 

The presbytery and other religious 
groups also objected when the races were 
held on a Sunday two years ago. The 
churchmen complained then that the races 
tended to detract from church attendance 
and the traffic and noise interfered with 
services in the race area. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
Including U.S., USA, AR, and 
United Presbyterians 





EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 

(Many of these men will supply pulpits 
in areas indicated if exchanges cannot be 
arranged, 

Hobbs, N. M., 500 mbs. 1 Sun svs.; 2 
hrs. Carlsbad caverns, 3 hrs. mtns.; oil 
and cattle business. 2-3 Aug. Sundays. 
Prefer South or Southeast, near lake, 
coast or mtns. Jas. W. Hall. 905 N. Turner 
St.. Hobbs, N. M. 

Johnstown, N. Y., 160 mbs., mbs. are 
workers, Slovak background; all services 
in English; 1 morn. svs., funerals, visit 
sick; manse here, none there; within 50 
mi., Montreat, N. C., no exception. 4-5 
June-July Sundays. P. C. Toureille, 314 
W. Main St., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Riverside ch., 600 
mbs., suburban, entrance to Canada, near 
Finger Lake area, famous falls; 4 Aug. 
Sundays. Manse excg. Prefer: any locality 
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Abilene. Texas 





offering good vacation possibilities & 
sightseeing. Alan J. Perrine, $25 87th St., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y¥. 

Peewee Valley, Ky., 151 mbs., 2 Sun. 
morn. svs. July 10-24. No manse, Prefer 
Norfolk-Newport News, Va. area. D. T. 
Ibach, Peewee Valley, Ky. 

Independence, Iowa., 680 mbs. Rural 
and town cong.; one 9:30 svs.; near Chi- 
cago, Des Moines, Ames (state college), 
Iowa City (state univ.) August, anytime; 
3 Sun. Manse excg. Prefer area with 
summer recreation. Wm. H. Kettlitz, 402 
2nd St., 8S. W., Independence, Iowa, 

Foley, Ala., 250 mbs., Gulf beach, fish- 
ing, swimming, yachting; 3 svs. each Sun. 
4 Sun. June, July, Aug. Prefer New York 
City. Marvin F. Bryant, Foley, Ala. 

Elisworth, Wise., 221 mbs., 2 Sun. svs.; 
twin cities, 48 mi.; 200 mi. North Shore 
Lake Superior; scenic area. Manse excg., 
4 Aug. Sundays. Prefer Va., W. Va., Md., 
N. C. W. E. Broen, Ellsworth, Wis. 

Enid, Okla., W'min ch., residential, not 
far from oil refinery and state school for 
retarded children; 4-5 Aug. Sundays. Pre- 
fer Minn., Colo., Va. Lane C. Findley, 605 
N. 7th St., Enid, Okla. 


NEED PULPIT SUPPLY 

Farmington, N. M., 310 mbs., new vlant. 
150 attend, beautiful mesa country in area 
near Navajos, Mesa Verde, Chaco Canyon, 
Monument Valley. Manse. May 8, 15. Don- 
ald D. Edwards, 865 N. Dustin Ave., Far- 
mington, N. M. 


WISH TO SUPPLY 

N. C., S. C.. Md., Va. July 24, 31, vicinity 
Asheville, Raleigh, Charlotte, Charleston, 
Columbia anywhere in Md., or Va. Earl 
L. Fritz, 2nd ch. (250 mbs.) 192 Market 
St., Belvedere, N. J. 

Minn., Colo., 4, Aug. Sundays, Minne- 
apolis or Denver. Manse excg.; supply 
preaching optional here; no other pastoral 
responsibilities. Wilbur Siddons, 7706 Alas- 
ka Ave., N.W., Washington 12, D. C. 
Siddons, 7706 Alaska Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington 12, D. C. 

Fla., S. E. States or anywhere; 4 Aug. 
Sundays, manse. Maynard C. Woltz, Clo- 
thier, W. Va. 

Elmira, N. Y., vicinity or Va., or Md. 
6 Sundays June 26-July 31. Kenneth E. 
Ballard, Box 116, Blairstown, N. J. 

Mountains. Would like manse, 4 July 
Sundays. Lynn F. Taylor, First ch (1050 
mbs.), 805 Western, Joliet, Tl. 
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SHARE OUR SURPLUS 


AGAIN THIS YEAR YOU CAN PROVIDE 
FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY AT BARGAIN RATES. 


$1.00 WILL DISTRIBUTE $20.00 WORTH OF 
FOOD THROUGH CHRISTIAN CHANNELS. 


$1,000,000 WORTH OF FOOD 
CAN BE DISTRIBUTED FOR $50,000 
OUR GOAL FOR 1955-A PART OF 


THE EASTER OFFERING 
APRIL 10, 1955 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AUTHORIZES THIS SPECIAL APPEAL FOR 
WORK NOT IN THE BUDGET OF 
OVERSEAS RELIEF AND INTER-CHURCH AID 
BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS + BOX 330 * NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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OBLIGATIONS OF LEADERS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for April 17, 1955 
2 Chronicles 10:6-17 


Should a man admit that he is wrong, 
or concede a point when there is danger 
that such an admission, such a concession 
will be interpreted as weakness? That 
was the question which Rehoboam faced, 
on which his own future, and that of his 
nation depended. 

To appreciate his predicament, we must 
go back a bit. 


|. The Crisis 


Solomon, the son of David and Bath- 
sheba, and father of Rehoboam, was a 
wise and brilliant ruler, who brought Is- 
rael to the height of its material splen- 
dor. So his contemporaries thought. But 
Solomon’s magnificence, which attracted 
the attention and won the admiration of 
distant potentates, like the Queen of 
Sheba, was based on the ruinous taxation 
of the well-to-do, and the forced labor, 
the practical serfdom of the poor (1 Kings 
§:13-17; 9:15, 23). 

Before Solomon’s death ugly dissatis- 
faction had begun to raise its head, 
Hadad in Edom and Rezon in Syria 
had capitalized on the restlessness of the 
provinces (1 Kings 11:14-25). Much 
more serious was the treachery of Jero- 
boam, one of the king’s most trusted civil 
servants, placed by him in charge of the 
labor battalions drawn from the tribe of 
Ephraim. Inspired by Abijah, leader of 
the prophetic party and a member of 
Solomon’s cabinet, convinced by him and 
by his own observations that ten of the 
twelve tribes were ready for revolt, Jero- 
boam “lifted up his hand against the 
king” (11:26). His action, however, was 
ill-considered and premature. Solomon 
crushed the incipient rebellion, and Jero- 
boam fled to Egypt, where he was pro- 
tected by Shishak, king of Egypt, who 
saw in him a helpful ally. 

When Solomon finally died, Rehoboam, 
his son, naturally expected to succeed him 
on the throne. But there was as yet no set- 
tled rule of succession to the kingdom; 
and certainly no man could expect as a 
matter of course to inherit Solomon’s 
crown. The consent of the people must be 
won, or at least their acquiescence se- 
cured. And so Rehoboam went to Shechem 
that he might be accepted as king by the 
northern tribes. 

He met there the representatives of all 
the tribes, expecting them to confirm 
promptly his succession to the throne. 
The temper of these representatives of the 
people, however, is indicated by the fact 
that they sent posthaste for Jeroboam, 
whose defense of their rights had not 
been forgotten, and evidently set him 
forth as their spokesman in the negotia- 
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tions that followed. The people were 
willing to accept Rehoboam as their king, 
but only on one condition, that the op- 
pressive yoke of Solomon’s government 
be lightened. Specifically, they offered 
him the kingdom if he would pledge him- 
self to abolish, or at any rate to relax 
the demand for the compulsory service of 
his subjects so rigidly enforced by Solo- 
mon and to reduce the heavy taxes by 
which his luxurious establishment had 
been maintained. 

The abolition of forced labor and a 
reduction of taxation would apparently 
have contented them; “they had no 
thought of a revolt; they probably ex- 
pected that their moderate demands (as 
they considered them) would be cheer- 
fully granted, and that the young king 
would be glad to purchase the popularity 
which most princes desire on their coro- 
nation day in the making of a few prom- 
ises, which need not perhaps be alto- 
gether irrevocable. 


ll. The Choice 


“The, young king perceived, or those 
who were about him suggested to him 
that the matter was one which required 
deliberation. Prerogative was in ques- 
tion, and prerogative is naturally dear 
to kings, nor have there ever been want- 
ing sticklers for prerogative among the 
hangers-on at court, more loath to yield 
one jot or one tittle of it then the kings 
themselves. Persons of this class, no 
doubt, pointed out to Rehoboam that it 
was no light matter that was in question, 
but really the very character of the 
monarchy. 

“Solomon had won for himself the 
privilege which the great monarchs of 
the East have always enjoyed, and which 
was at the time possessed and exercised 
by the kings both of Egypt and Assyria, 
the privilege of exacting from their sub- 
jects as much forced labor as they pleased. 
Was his successor to surrender the right 
the moment it was objected to? If he did, 
might not further demands be made?... 
At any rate the subject was one for grave 
debate ....” Rawlinson, in The Kings 
of Israel and Judah. 


First of all, Rehoboam sought the ad- 
vice of the old men who had stood around 
the throne of his father. These old men 
advised crafty moderation. As Skinner 
says, “They recommend a politic and con- 
ciliatory answer, but not necessarily a 
considerate administration.” A few con- 
cessions and gracious words, they sug- 
gest, would win the people and enable the 
monarch ultimately to do what he chooses. 
They said, “If you will be kind to this 
people and please them and speak good 
words to them (i.e., make some beauti- 
ful promises), then they will be your 
servants forever.” The earlier account in 
Kings makes it more apparent that the 


older counselors were not recommending 
any real change in policy. 
MacLaren comments: 


“It was the lower kind (of wisdom) 
which the old counselors of his father 
gave him—that wisdom which is mere 
cunning directed to selfish ends and 
eareless of honor or truth. ‘Flatter 
them ... speak them fair, promise what 
you do not mean to keep... .’ That 
was all these grey-headed men had 
learned. If that was what passed for 
‘wisdom’ in Solomon’s latter days, we 
need not wonder at revolt. To act on 
such motives is bad enough, but to put 
them into plain words, and offer them 
as the rule of a king’s conduct, is a 
depth of cynical contempt for truth and 
kingly honor that indicates only too clear- 
ly how rotten the state of Israel was.” 

How about the promises made by mod- 
ern politicians? Is it good p uuitics to 
give campaign promises that you know 
cannot be fulfilled? Richard L. Neu- 
berger, now Senator from Oregon, writ- 
ing a few years ago in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, said: 

“The temptation [of the political can- 
didate] to pussyfoot, to evade and parry 
rather than to voice one’s candid opinion, 
is so overwhelming that the experience 
will surely torment any except the flint- 
iest conscience .... Candidates are timid 
and evasive because such conduct is 


politically profitable. I might say we are 
cowards literally in self-defence.” 


The point he made was that the aver- 
age voter votes against a candidate if he 
disagrees with him on any issue, no mat- 
ter how many points of agreement there 
may be. 


“And politicians know that one active 
enemy, constantly at the telephone or 
buttonholing acquaintances, can do dam- 
age to a candidacy which twenty indif- 
ferent supporters never offset .... ‘Say 
nothing, and say it well,’ I was advised 
by a United States Senator who interested 
himself in my embryonic political career.” 


That was the advice of Solomon’s ex- 
perienced advisers. 


Farrar says: 


“Had Rehoboam been a man like David 
or even like Saul in his better days, he 
might have grappled to himself the affec- 
tions of his people as with hoops of steel 
by seizing the opportunity of abating 
their burdens, and offering them a sincere 
assurance that he would study their peace 
and welfare above all. Had he been a 
man of ordinary intelligence he would 
have seen that the present was not the 
moment to exacerbate a discontent which 
was already dangerous. But the worldly 
wise counsel of the ‘elders’ of Solomon 
was utterly distasteful to a man who after 
long insignificance had just begun to feel 
the vertigo of autocracy. His sense of 
his rights was strong in exact proportion 
to his own worthlessness. He turned to 
the young men who had grown up with 
i aa 

“‘Threaten this insolent canaille,’ they 
said, ‘with your royal severity. Tell 
them you do not intend to give up your 
sacred right to enforced labor such as 
your brother of Egypt has always en- 
joyed. Tell them that your little finger 
shall be thicker than your father’s loins, 
and that instead of his whips you will 
chastise them with leaded thongs. That 
is the way to show yourself a king.’” 
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The young men, it appears, had read 
Rehoboam’s temper aright. He hearkened 
not unto the people, the writer says, be- 
cause “it was a turn of affairs brought 
about by God.” But God does not deal 
with us arbitrarily. Rehoboam did “not 
hearken to the people” because he thought 
only of his own prerogatives, because he 
thought that any concession might be con- 
strued as weakness, because he thought 
only of how he might exploit the people, 
make profit out of their necessity and not 
at all of how he might serve them. God 
has ordained that such men, whether they 
be capitalists, politicians, or labor lead- 
ers, will ultimately bring disaster upon 
themselves, upon their class, and even 
upon the nation. 


Ill. The Consequences 

There had always been jealousy be- 
tween the northern tribes led by Ephraim 
and the southern tribe of Judah. Stung by 
the contemptuous tones of Rehoboam and 
utterly alienated by his arrogance, the 
northern tribes proceeded to throw off 
their allegiance to the throne of David, 
who after all belonged to Judah rather 
than to themselves. The only northerners 
who remained loyal to Rehoboam were 
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men in the service of the royal house or 
men who had been received into special 
favor by David or Solomon. (1 Kings 
12:20.) 

“Still failing to appreciate the situa- 
tion and imagining that compromise was 
even yet possible, Rehoboam resolved on 
one more effort to prevent the disruption 
and sent an envoy, no doubt with an offer 
of some sort of compromise, to his re- 
volted subjects; but with the wrong- 
headedness which characterized all his 
proceedings ... he selected for envoy 
one of the persons most obnoxious to the 
malcontents, no other than his father’s 
chief director of the forced labors which 
were so unpopular ... . The rebels 
seemed to have considered that this was 
adding insult to injury; and, without 
Waiting to hear the terms which Adon- 
iram (or Hadoram) had to offer, they 
threw him down and stoned him to death. 
Deeply shocked and alarmed for his own 
safety, Rehoboam mounted his chariot 
and quitting Shechem, fled hastily to 
Jerusalem.” 

The division of the Kingdom thus 
effected lasted for 253 years until Israel, 
the northern nation, was carried captive, 
and Judah (the Jews) remained alone as 
the bearers of the “Promise.” During 
much of this time both kingdoms were 
weakened by internecine wars which 
drained away their very life. 

For Further Consideration 

Rehoboam made a foolish choice and 
lost a kingdom. Not all choices have such 
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far-reaching consequences, but there are 
some that are critical for all our future, 
and it may be, the future of many others, 
What are some of these critical choices 
would you say? Can we always know 
what choices are the most significant? 
Says Douglass: 

“Every decision is a challenge; every 
choice a matter of serious importance. 
The foolishness of this king should warn 
us against [any] hasty and _ ill-advised 
decisions.” 

What were some of the factors which led 
to Rehoboam’s foolish choice? Among 
others, the following: 

1. His home training. Says Rawlin- 
son: 

“The court of Solomon, where such 
wealth. such luxury, and such unre- 
stricted polygamy were rife. Was not a 
school apt for the formation of a strong 
or self-reliant character Unfor- 
tunately Rehoboam’s father, during the 
last years of his life, at least, was selfish, 
autocratic. and in the true sense, irre- 
ligious. His mother a woman of Ammon 
(1 Kings 14:21) was evidently a heathen. 
No doubt something of the weakness of 
the character of Rehoboam can be traced 
back to them, as well as to his environ- 
ment. Ultimately, of course, Rehoboam 
must stand the responsibility of his own 
failure, but it is worth our while to 
think about the responsibility of parents. 
Many a father who has made his own 
way in the world finds that his son de- 
velops his faults and loses his virtues.” 

2. Rehoboam ‘‘took counsel with the 
young men who had grown up with him.” 
Plainly he took advice from the wrong 
source. If you were faced with a problem 
in your life which you thought was too 
great for you to solve, to what kind of 
person or persons would you turn for ad- 
vice? Whose advice do you generally 
follow ? 

3. Rehoboam was a man who was 
naturally arrogant and fond of his own 
authority and bound to exercise it. Such 
men are seldom popular. It is difficult 
for them to succeed in any sphere of life. 

4. Rehoboam deliberately rejected the 
ideal of service. He would not serve the 
people, but he would have them serve 
him. He was more concerned with his 
rights, the prerogatives which had come 
down to him from the past, than he was 
with his obligations. He thought only of 
gain, not what he might give. He “‘heark- 
ened not unto the people.” 

Do we have men like Rehoboam today 
in industry, in politics, in the church, in 
international affairs? What attitude 
should a modern industrialist take toward 
labor. What attitude should a politician 
take toward public office? What is the 
purpose of government? What should be 
our own personal ideal as our job touches 
the lives of our fellowmen? In the last 
analysis, the question which forced itself 
upon Rehoboam does force itself upon us. 
What advice do we follow—what is best 
for us, for our fellowmen, or what fits 
in best with our desires? 

Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 
the Division of Education, National Council of Churche& 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


WILLIAM Heyliger, long-time litera- 

ture for youth editor of Westminster 
Press and the author of many books for 
boys, died January 15 at the age of 71. 
He wrote more than 60 books. 





*x* *« * 


THE Henderlite book (A Call to Faith) 

reviewed here March 7 is now reported 
to be available in paper binding at $1.50, 
in addition to the clothbound $3 edition. 
The volume is to be used as a study book 
and this less expensive edition will stimu- 
late wider distribution. 


* * * 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY: _ Inter- 
preted through its Development. By John 


Dillenberger and Claude Welch. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 340 pp., $4.50. 
The authors, two of America’s most 
promising young theologians, believe that 
the nature and meaning of Protestantism 
can be seen only in the light of its his- 
torical development. They are concerned 
in this book not with the geographical 
expansion of Protestantism, or with its 
outward organization, but with the de- 
velopment of the Church’s thought, with 
its understanding of the Gospel, with the 
unfolding of its inner life, or as we 
might term it with the making of the 
Protestant mind. The authors trace with 
sympathy and understanding the devel- 
opment of the Reformation theology 
(Lutheran, Calvinistic, Anabaptist, An- 
glican, Puritan, and Quaker), the re- 
vival of the evangelical spirit, the forma- 
tion of liberal theology, the rise of the 
‘Social Gospel, the growth of the ecumeni- 
cal spirit, and current movements in 
Protestant theology, theological recon- 
struction, they call it. They say: 

“The mood of recent Protestant thought 
sis one of renewed appreciation of tradi- 
tional Christian modes of thought. It is 
a mood of increased sympathy with the 
biblical point of view, with the creeds 
and doctrines of the church, and with the 
principles of the reformers. Thus, in one 
sense the newer theological emphases 
can be described as a return to the past, 
a reaction against liberal interpretations, 
and a revival of ‘classical’ patterns of 
thought. So such terms as ‘neo-orthodoxy’ 
and ‘neo-Protestantism’ have been used 
to refer to the new theology. But the 


spirit of the new movements is not sim- 
ply a study of the past for its own sake, 
‘nor is it a kind of conservatism which 
seeks to preserve the stable and ‘secure’ 
patterns of the past in the flux of the 
It is a revolutionary movement 
finds 


present. 
which recalls the past because it 
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there, often precisely in these elements 
of the tradition which were nearly for- 
gotten by liberalism, principles which 
are relevant to the problems of the 
present. The new theology returns to 
Paul, Augustine, Luther and Calvin be- 
cause it finds in them means to renewed 
understanding and appreciation of the 
gospel.” 

This book is highly recommended for 
any thoughtful Christian concerned with 
the history of essential nature of Protes- 
tant Christianity. For minister or lay- 
men it will prove rewarding reading. 

—Ernest Trice THOMPSON. 


THE 5TH AMENDMENT TODAY. By Er- 
win N. Griswold. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 82 pp., ($2 paper, 50¢). 

A greatly-needed reminder of the his- 
toric and basic purpose of the Fifth 
Amendment is brought forward by the 
dean of the Harvard Law School. Despite 
abuses of the provision, Dean Griswold 
asks, “If we are not willing to let the 
Amendment be invoked, where, over time, 
are we going to stop when police, prose- 
cutors, or chairmen want to get people 
to talk?” 

Not only in abuses by Congressional 
committees or in courts, but in other areas 
Dean Griswold points out that basic safe- 
guards of individual rights and liberties 
leave something to be desired. 

He says this sober word: “This country 
was built on individual liberty. It will 
never be saved in the long run by sub- 
merging individual rights in the quest for 
absolute safety for the state.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Alexandrian Christianity. Edited by 
Henry Chadwick and J. E. L. Oulton. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. $5.00. 

Aquinas on Nature and Grace. Edited by 
A. M. Fairweather. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $5.00. 

The Evolution of the Christian Year. A. 





Allan McArthur. Seabury Press, Green- 
wich, Conn. $3.00. 
The 5th Amendment Today. Erwin N. 
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PRINTING PRODUCTION MANAGER, Age 

32-40, capable of and willing to assume 
responsibility for periodical and book pro- 
duction, Board of Christian Education. 
Knowledge of printing, type, design, etc. 
essential. Emphasis on preparation speci- 
fications for printing and binding and 
placing contracts. Please give complete 
experience, education, personal informa- 
tion, church activities, first letter. Write 
or wire C. D. Deans, S No. 6th Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Griswold. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. $2.00, cloth. 50 cents, paper. 
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TOLBERT R. INGRAM 


@ ADVENTURE, INTRIGUE, and 
ROMANCE are woven into a sus- 
pense-filled story that will capture 
and hold your interest from the start. 
@ Accurate, vivid descriptions bring 
to life again the Samaria and Syria 
of the Bible, and give you an even 
better appreciation of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

3rought captive out of her native 
Israel, Miriam tells her master, Naa- 
man, that he can be healed of leprosy. 
This is the story of Miriam’s courage 
in the face of captivity—of her faith 
and of her love for a Syrian captain. 

It is Miriam’s story, but it is more. 
Ambitious Ben-hadad of Syria is 
blocked in his plans by Elisha, the 
indomitable man of God. War breaks 
out, and the Bible story is re-told 


vividly. $3.00 


Previewers enjoyed 
MAID OF ISRAEL: 


“I know Israel and the Near East 
well, and find that Mr. Ingram 
caught admirably the somewhat 
mystical atmosphere of these ancient 
lands”—Mrs. G. Van Tijn, book re- 
view editor, TAOS EL CREPUS- 
COLO, Taos, New Mexico. 

“It is a thrilling experience to see 
Old Testament names become living 
personalities as one reads this book. 
The author is just that graphic in 
his style. A romantic element is 
done in good taste. A wonderful 
book for anyone, teen-age and above” 
—Warren Filkin, Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 
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MENTION 


MODERATOR 

Gaius Jackson Slosser, professor of 
church history at Western Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been nominated by 
Pittsburgh Presbytery for Moderator of 
the Presbyterian USA General Assembly. 
Other nominees include: Paul S. Wright, 
Portland, Ore., and John S. Bonnell, New 
York. 


CHANGES 

W. Sherman Skinner, East Liberty 
church, Pittsburgh, Pa., has accepted a 
call to the Second church, St. Louis, Mo., 
effective May 15. 

W. W. Preston, former missionary to 
Brazil, has been installed as pastor of 
the Malvern Hills church, Asheville, N. C. 

John Brown Macnab, formerly of the 
Oceanside, Long Island, N. Y., church, 
has become associate pastor of the First 
church, New York City. 

John K. Johnson, Oxford, Miss., has 
been called to become associate pastor 
of the Idlewild church, Memphis, Tenn. 
He will assume his new duties shortly. 

E. B. Clary, Jr., formerly of Bunnlevel, 
N. C., was to begin his new work as pas- 
tor of the Covenant church, Spartanburg, 
S. C., April 1. Address: 341 Briarcliff Rd. 

H. E. Iverson has resigned as pastor of 
Westminster church, Augusta Ga., and 
will devote his time to evangelistic work. 








MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES 


Among the engagements scheduled for 
Presbyterian, U. S., and USA Assembly 
Moderators in coming weeks are the fol- 
lowing: 


WADE H. BOGGS, 341-C Ponce de Leon 
Ave., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Apr. 1, Druid Hills church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Apr. 3, Capitol View church, Atlanta. 

Apr. 13, General Council. 

Caruthersville, Mo., First church, 
Men of Potosi Presbytery, p. m. 
, Potosi Presbytery, St. Gene- 
Mo. 
, St. Louis Presbytery, Clayton, 
Evening: U. S.-USA Men’s Rally, 
Clayton. 

Apr. 20, Upper Mo. Presbytery luncheon; 
Linwood church, Kansas City, dinner; 
USA Men of Upper Mo. and ladies. 

Apr. 21, Lafayette Presbytery, Pleasant 
Hill, Mo.; Men’s rally, Marshall, Mo., 
p.m. 

Apr. 22, Mo. Presbytery, 
Rally, Perry, p.m. 

Apr. 24, Bream church, 
Va., a.m.; Old Stone 
burg, W. Va., p. m. 

Apr. 25, Luncheon 
Lewisburg area. 

Apr. 26-27, Kanawha 
ington, W. Va. 

May 1, First church, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
a.m, 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, Maryville Col- 
lege, Maryville, Tenn. 

Apr. 3-5, Portland, Ore. 

Apr. 7-22, Alaska. 

Apr. 24-26, Synod of Washington. 

May 1, Second church, Knoxville, Tenn. 

May 8, Dubois, Pa. 

May 9-10, Philadelphia Presbytery. 
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Perry; Men’s 


Charleston, W. 
church, Lewis- 


with ministers of 


Presbytery, Hunt- 


Matthew McGowan from Gainesville, 
Ga., to the Chestnut Mtn. church, Rt. 3, 
Flowery Branch, Ga. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

John W. Abbott, who has been execu- 
tive secretary of the New Haven, Conn., 
Council of Churches, will become director 
of promotional services for Church World 
Service of the National Council of 
Churches. 


UNION SEMINARY, N. Y. 

Robert McAfee Brown, Auburn assist- 
ant professor of systematic theology and 
philosophy of Union Seminary, N. Y., 
has been appointed to an associate pro- 
fessorship for a five-year term. 

Edwin Good, this year’s Cuyler Preach- 
ing Fellow at Union Seminary, has been 
elected instructor in Old Testament for 
1955-56. 


DEATHS 

Charles H. Phipps, 70, retired minister 
of Waynesboro, Va., died suddenly of a 
heart attack March 25. He was pastor of 
the Mt. Horeb church, Grottoes, Va., 
1929-1949. He is survived by his wife, five 
daughters and two sons. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Cort, Presbyterian USA 
missionary to Thailand from 1903 to 1949, 
died Mar. 15 in Oakmont, Pa., at the age 
of 83. Her husband died in 1950. 

Wm. McQ. Thompson, 90, retired mis- 
sionary, died in Granahuns, Brazil, March 
8. He served for 48 years before retiring 
in 1939. Mrs. Thompson died two years 
ago. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Russell F. Harrison, national director 
of youth work for the Disciples of 
Christ, will become associate general 
secretary of the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education. 


AUSTIN LECTURERS 

Lecturers during the mid-winter series 
next year at Austin (Texas) Seminary 
will be: James Muilenburg, Union Sem- 
inary, New York; Douglas V. Steere, 
Haverford College; and Edward B. Pais- 
ley, of the Presbyterian, USA Board of 
Christian Education. 


ACCEPTS POST—Pairick D. Miller, 
pastor of the Druid Hills church, 
Atlanta, Ga., has accepted the call 
to become executive secretary of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Church 
Extension effective May 1. 


Peace College 


Owned by the Presbyterians of 
North Carolina 


A Junior College combined with the last 
two years of preparatory school for 
girls who wish to complete high school 
work in a college atmosphere. Accred- 
ited. Transfer or terminal programs 
offered in: 

LIBERAL ARTS HOME ECONOMICS 
SECRETARIAL PRE-NURSING 
MUSIC ART 
Well-rounded program of sports, cul- 
tural, and social activities. For catalog 

write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





President 











Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian, Accred- 
ited by Association of American Universities, South- 
ern Association. National Association of Schools of 
Music, American Association of University Women, 
American Medical Association, etc. 
$336 per semester for tuition, fees, room, board, 
and may be met in part by self-help. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Charges average 


Maryville, Tennessee 








1837 


John R. Cunningham. President 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


SCHOLARSHIPS ARE AVAILABLE 
TO QUALIFIED APPLICANTS 


1955 


Davidson, N. C. 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses ..... 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fraternities. 


Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., President 


Send for illustrated booklet 
Danville, Ky. 
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